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Tuat the features, voice, and manner of parents are often 
transmitted to their children, is a familiar fact; though it has not 
received such an extension and variety of application as by its 
importance it is so well entitled to. For the present, our re- 
marks will be on those hereditary peculiarities indicated by ge- 
nius, infirmities of temper, and tendency to bodily ailments and 
disease. 

We must here take care not to identify the possession of genius 
with its determinate and successful display. The same faculties 
which were allowed to remain dormant, or which were faintly 
exhibited in the parent, may, when transmitted to the child, and 
fostered by opportunity and education, with, perhaps, the addi- 
tional incentives of self-love and firmness of purpose, shine out 
with all the lustre of successful talent. ‘Taste in the father is 
expanded into genius in the son. ‘The same intellectual powers 
and peculiarities being possessed by both, the ditference will con- 
sist in the superior vigour in the one over those of the other. We 
are also to remember, that whatever there is marked in the 
character of either mind or body, will be exhibited in the 
offspring, with modifications depending on the similarity or dif- 
ference, in these particulars, between the father and mother. This 
last is an important consideration, when we desire to solve the 
problem of hereditary qualities. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency in so many biographies, of de- 
tails of the peculiar cast of mind, and tastes of the parents of the 
subject of the narrative, we have yet enough to illustrate the here- 
ditariness of genius. Raphael’s father was himself an artist. The 
mother of Vandyck was distinguished for painting flowers. The 
grandfather of the eccentric Benvennto Cellini was an architect ; 
and his father both versed in architecture and drawing. Of Parmi- 
giano’s parents we know little—his father dying when he was very 
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young ; but both his uncles were painters, and became Is precep- 
tors in an art in some parts of which he rivalled Correggio himself. 
Vasari’s father gave him instructions in drawing. Vanloo, com- 
monly called the Chevalier Carlo, state painter under Louis XV. 
and an artist of deserved eminence, was the brother, son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson of painters. Horace Vernet, who ranks 
among the foremost of the modern French sehool, is the son of 
Charles Vernet, famous for his paintings of horses and farm-yard 
scenes, in which these animals are the chief figures, and grand- 
son of the Joseph Vernet so celebrated for his marine views. 
The brother of this last, though a bookseller by trade, was fond 
of painting, which he sometimes practised ; and his pictures have 
been mistaken for those of Joseph. Titian’s two younger brothers, 
and son and nephew, and grand nephew were painters. The 
strong family resemblance of genius is well evidenced in the Ca- 
racci, of whom Louis and his three cousins, Augustin, Annibal, 
and Francis were the distinguished heads of the Bolognese school 
of painting. Antonio, the son of Augustin, gave early promise of 
greatness in the same line, in which he was arrested by death. 

In the sister art of music, similar instances of this inheritance 
and subsequent transmission of genius might be readily furnished. 
The father of the tender Mozart was a violinist of reputation ; 
and the sister of this celebrated composer displayed as precocious 
a musical talent as himself. He left two sons, one of whom is a 
music director at Lemberg. Beethoven was the son of a tenor 
singer. More than fifty musical composers have proceeded from 
the family of John Sebastian Bach, a name so celebrated in mu- 
sical literature. 

Among the examples of inherited bodily infirmities, and pe- 
culiarities of intellect and feeling in distinguished geniuses of 
later days, we shall content ourselves with citing Johnson, Burns, 
and Byron. ‘The father of Dr. Johnson was, says Boswell, a man 
of large and robust body, and of a strong and active mind; yet, 
as in the most solid rocks, veins of unsound substance are often 
discovered, there was in him a mixture of that disease, the nature 
of which eludes the most minute inquiry, though the effects are 
well known to be a weariness of life, an unconcern about those 
things which agitate the greater part of mankind, and a general 
sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From him then, continues 
the biographer, the son inherited, with some other qualities, ‘a 
vile melancholy,’ which, in Johnson’s own too strong expression 
of any disturbance of the mind, ‘made him mad all his life, at 
least not sober.’ Johnson’s mother was a woman of distinguish- 
ed understanding, of whom it was said, in reference to her pro- 
bable elation at her son’s celebrity, that although she knew his 
value, she had too much good sense to be vain of him. The 
disease of scrofula or king’s evil, under which he suffered in early 
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fife, so much as to have his countenance disfigured, and to lose 
the sight of one of his eyes, is erroneously referred to contagion 
from his nurse. It was part of his inheritance and the direct 
consequence of his peculiar bodily frame. In him were seen 
that precocity of intellect and facility of attainment which are 
so commonly associated with this disease. 

Burns, who was constitutionally melancholy and hypochon- 
driac, derived also from his father a robust but irritable structure 
and temperament of body and mind. In features and general 
address, the poet bore a greater resemblance to his mother. 
From her he inherited that fondness for ballads and tradi- 
tionary lore, which was the germ of his subsequent poetical 
greatness. 

Of Byron’s inherited peculiarities we cannot better speak than 
in the language of his biographer, Mr. Moore. “In reviewing,” 
says this writer, ‘thus cursorily the ancestors, both near and re- 
mote, of Lord Byron, it cannot fail to be remarked, how striking- 
ly he combined in his own nature some of the best, and perhaps 
worst, qualities that lie scattered through the various characters 
of his predecessors,—the generosity, the love of enterprise, the 
high-mindedness of some of the better spirits of his race, with the 
irregular passions, the eccentricity, and daring recklessness of the 
world’s opinion, that so much charac terized others.’ 

History furnishes us with no example of a man of inventive 
genius, or large general powers of understanding, who was born 
of imbecile parents. We are safe in affirming, that they who 
have figured most conspicuously on the great theatre of life, have 
been much indebted to inheritance for that vigour of intellect 
which has given them the mastery of their fellow -beings. Our 
reference need not extend further than to him whose name is 
identified with the most astonishing changes and revolutions in 
modern Europe. The father of Napoleon Bonaparte, says Sir 
Walter Scott, “is stated to have possessed a very handsome per- 
son, a talent for eloquenc e, and a vivacity of intellect, which he 
transmitted to his son.” And again he remarks,—* It was in the 
middle of civil discord, fights, and skirmishes, that Charles Bona- 
parte married Letitia Ramolini, one of the most beautiful young 
women of the island, and possessed of a great deal of firmness of 
character. She partook of the dangers of her husband during 
the years of civil war, and is said to have accompanied him on 
horseback on some military expedition, or perhaps hasty flights, 
shortly before being delivered of the future Emperor.” 

Frequent intermarriages among the members of a particular 
class, as nobility or royalty, is followed by a deterioration of 
mental and physical energies—the tendencies to particular dis- 
eases, which might, under different circumstances, have been 
rendered nugatory, noW acquire a fearful force. In this way has 
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been brought about the degeneracy and even idiocy of some of 
the noble and royal families of Spain and Portugal, from marry- 
ing nieces and other near relations. From a similar cause pro- 
ceeded the visible feebleness of character of so many of the old 
French noblesse. ‘They had become, to make use of the lan- 
guage of a distinguished medical writer of their own nation, 
rickety, consumptive, and insane. The revolution, he adds, 
brought forward another race with better hopes. 

In another place* we took occasion, when reviewing the work 
of an Italian author, on the Diseases of the Heart, to point out the 
facts of their hereditary transmission. Among other examples is 
one of a noble family, four successive generations of which were 
affected with aneurism or morbid enlargeme ‘nt of the heart. Tes- 
timony equally strong, and to the same effec t, is borne by the 
most experienced writers on Insanity, Dr. Burrows states that 
hereditary predisposition to this disease could be distinctly aseer- 
tained in six-sevenths of his patients. He asserts that the fre- 
quency of transmission is greater by a third on the part of the 
mother than of the father. Repeating what we have said in the 
article adverted to above, we find then in this inheritance and 
family community of disease, reasons of a very imperative nature, 
distinct from moral and social considerations, why laws have 
been so generally promulgated, from Moses down to the present 
time, against persons within certain limits of consanguinity inter- 
marrying. Love may be blind to laws which are firmly based on 
nature ; and, while condemning, we must often pity its wander- 
ings: but no such toleration ought to be extended to the union 
between members of the same family, brought about by heartless 
avarice or ambition, for the purpose of retaining w ealth, or pre- 
serving a title; and the consequences of which are often the 
transmission, smb another generation, of infirmities in an aggra- 
vated shape, which a more natural and honourable course might 
have entirely prevented or at least greatly mitigated, 


PORTER AND ALE—MILK—MOLASSES AND WATER. 


Or the qualities and effects of the two beverages—porter and 
milk, I can speak, says a late English physician, from actual ex- 
perience. From my youth upw ards, | have been fond of walk- 
ing, and have found very great benefit from the exercise. My 

walks have not been short; as from inclination | generally, dur- 
ie my under-graduateship at Cambridge, walked the distance 
between that university and my parents’ residence in London, on 
the commencement and termination of the vacations. In these 


* North American Medical and Surgical Journal of April 1830. No. XVIII. 
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walks I found that two or three pints of milk helped to carry 
me much more comfortably to my journey’s end, than twice that 
quantity of porter or ale. By using the one, | reached my desti- 
nation unexhausted and in fine spirits—by the other I was ren- 
dered weary, drooping, and glad to retire at once to rest. 
Another beverage, to the beneficial effects of which I can tes- 
tify, both from experience and observation, is that made with 
molasses and water, and rendered slightly acid by means of 
cream of tartar. ‘The molasses is put into boiling water—and 
when the mixture is cool, a small quantity of cream of tartar is 
added, according to the palate—or what may, in general, be pre- 
ferred, a small portion of lemon juice, or even of common vine- 
gar. By making use of this mixture, instead of strong, middling or 
table-beer, and observing, at the same time, an abstemious diet, 
an intimate friend of mine, now in his seventy-fourth year, is en- 
joying a vigorous and comfortable old age, and is possessed of a 
stronger and more healthy constitution, than many men who have 
not attained to halfhis age. His flow of spirits, evén tenor of health, 
and activity both of mind and body, are not surpassed by those of 
any man in the best and most desirable period of life. He informs 
me, that by the time he had reached his fiftieth year, he was en- 
feebled both in mind and body, by free and luxurious living. 
The beastly intemperance of a companion. at a supper-party, 
convened at an inn, excited his disgust, and determined him to 
alter his course of life. From that time to the present, he 
has lived temperately and regularly, and has met his reward— 
a healthy and sound state of body. His constant reply to his 
friends, who complain to him of one kind of illness and an- 
other, is—* Live temperately—take suflicient exercise—and you 
will be as healthy and contented as | am.” Let every one try 
the experiment, and I will stake my reputation as a medical pro- 
phet, that he will not find himself disappointed ; besides having 
the satisfaction of saving in his pocket that money which must be 
laid out upon physic and physicians to counteract the dilapidating 
effects of too much devotion to eating, and to the fascinations of 
the festive board. 


ATTENTION TO HEALTH A MORAL DUTY. 


lew of our readers, we suspect, are accustomed to rank an 
attention to the preservation of health among the moral duties— 
it is so considered, however, by many eminent writers. In the 
following extract from Vicessimus Knox, this view of the, sub- 
ject is very ably enforced. 

Every man of sense will make use of all the known methods of se- 
curing his health, were it merely on selfish motives, and for the sake 
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of preserving his faculties and prolonging his life. But omitting 
all selfish regards, I cannot help thinking that an attention to the 
preservation of health is an important duty. I do not recollect 
that it has often been recommended as a duty. But since our 
health is greatly in our own power; since we all enter into the 
world to engage in many active and necessary employments— 
and since the want of health will render us incapable of them, I 
cannot help thinking that the care of our health may be number- 
ed among the duties of indispensable obligation. A sound con- 
stitution of body is a blessing of heaven—and not to bestow the 
utmost vigilance in preserving a pearl of so inestimable a price, 
is a contempt of the gift, an insult on the giver, and an impious 
ingratitude ! 

It is commonly said, that he who wants the advice of physi- 
cians, in the regulation of his usual diet, after the age of forty, 
wants also understanding—-a defect which no physician can sup- 
ply. Itis indeed certain, that before the age of forty, a sufficient 
degree of experience of what may be agreeable or disagreeable 
to the constitution might have been collected. But, alas! few 
of us are willing to do all that we are able; few of us are so at- 
tentive, in the first portion of life, to the animal economy, as to 
remark with accuracy the causes of those slight indispositions 
which are occasioned by accidental excess in the gay and 
thoughtless hours of convivial enjoyment. We submit to them, 
however they may undermine the constitution, from supposed 
friendly and benevolent motives. We are apt to think, that it 
would be too selfish to refuse to partake of the enjoyments of 
others merely to preserve our own health. The midnight assem- 
bly, and the luxurious banquet are less sought for their ow. 
sakes, than from good nature and a social disposition. But, per- 
haps, if we considered that we are not taking care of ourselves 
merely on our own account, but for others—for our parents and our 
children—for our friends, and for the public, we should not deem 
a scrupulous regard to health, though it may lead us to avoid the 
feast and the revel, either ungenerous or unsocial. It would ap- 
pear in the light of a very serious duty, derived from an obedience 
to the will of Heaven, and from the regard we owe to our neigh- 
bour; and we should be obliged to confess, that the nominal 
pleasures of excess ought always to give place to real duty. 





LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 


Te nearest approach to manliness that it is allowable for a 
female to make, conformably with the preservation of her femi- 
nine character for grace and delicacy, is when riding on horse- 
back. She sits with an air of dignity, which an occasional 
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inclination forwards and the easy curve of the bridle arm con- 
trasting with the pendant position of the whip one, prevents from 
appearing stiff or constrained. And then her hat and feathers— 
her worked collar, and braided coat, studded with small but- 
tons, give an air of out-door adventure, made wonderfully inter- 
esting by her sparkling eye and the rich carnation of her cheek, 

while her falling ringlets shade the deep suffusion of her temples. 

Let us suppose a fair companion thus mounted and equipped, 

adding to the charm of her appearance the additional fascina- 
tion of a ready smile and playful remark, and who shal! resist her 
power? No drawing-room belle in all the decorations of lace 
and gauze, pearl and diamonds, can look half so lively or en- 
chanting. We do not, while thus admiring a lady on horseback, 
recommend that she should be able to keep up with the hounds 
in a stag or fox chase, like Lady ; nor run races for high bets, 
like Mrs. Thornton, the wife of the celebrated English sporting 
colonel of that name. It is enough that she should guide her 
steed with readiness, and not be alarmed when its gait is accele- 
rated, or it displays occasional restiveness. Should she be ignorant 
of this art and desirous of gaining the requisite information, we 
would refer her, after her father, or brother, or cousin, to the 
* Principles of Modern Riding for Ladies,’* a work which the 
author says, “ will insure the security, ease, and grace of the 
riders.” —Mr. Allen is no charlatan in the business. He lays 
down every thing very methodically, and teaches the requisites 
for successful horse-riding—we were going to say horsemanship. 
His description of what ought to be the character of a lady’s 
horse, strikes us as excellent. We could hardly wish for better 
in her companion on the road, we might say, through life. He 
should, says Mr. Allen, be nowise choleric or impatient in com- 
pany: he ought to be smooth in all his paces—steady and safe 
on the road—and suitably dressed or broke. But as a well edu- 
cated horse, such as would correspond with this description, is as 
rare as a highly polished and accomplished gentleman, the ladies 
in the country, generally, must put up with steeds which have 
some awkward tricks, such as occasionally shying, if not kicking 
and rearing. ‘To sit well, and manage a horse, demand not only 
dexterity but patience ; and hence another adv antage ina female 
becoming an equestrian. She will find the little arts of soothing 
the quadruped, such as slacking the reins—patting its neck—and 
an encouraging word, excellent preparations for the manage- 

ment of a restive biped with whom she may choose to pass years 
of her life. On the subject of what Mr. Allen calls aids—anima- 
tions—soothings—corrections—as well as the use of the hand, 

he gives suitable directions in his book. He discusses also 


* By John Allen, Riding-master,—London, 1825. 
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the topics of walk—trot—-gallop—-and amble; which last he 
considers as the natural pace of the horse ; also of the saddle and 
bridle—curb and stirrup—mounting—-dismounting ; of the seat 
and of the balance. He points out the best method of circling 
and leaping, if the lady’s ambition should tempt her, like Diana 
Vernon, to clear a fence which should obstruct her passage. 
The better to illustrate his meaning he has given no less than 
twenty-three plates of the different positions, movements, and 
situations, described in his work. 

The beneficial effects on the health of females of riding on 
horseback, are of a very decided character. In all those ail- 
ments indicated by the vague epithets of nervousness, without 
pain or much fever, where there is palpitation, tremors, paleness 
of complexion, sick head-ache, deficient or irregular appetite, 
and the many disturbances associated with indigestion, this kind 
of exercise will often do more good than all the art medicinal. 
But there is one condition, of indispensable performance, for the 
accomplishment of the desired end: it is that the rider shall not 
be so corseted, tied, or buckled up, as at all to impede the free 
expansion of her chest, and movement in every direction of 
her arms. She is not expected, nay, she is expressly forbidden, 
to sit on her horse, unyielding and unbending, as when in a draw- 
ing-room or at a dinner table. Such a position is as ungraceful 
as it is adverse to the healthful enjoyment of equestrian exercise. 


THE TURKISH VAPOUR BATH. 


Or all Turkish remedies, the vapour bath, says Dr. Madden, 
is the first and most efficacious in rheumatic and cuticular dis- 
eases. I have seen them removed in one fourth part of the time 
in which they are commonly cured with us. In such cases I can- 
not sufficiently extol the advantages of the Turkish bath: the fric- 
tion employed is half the cure, and the articulations of every 
bone in the body are so twisted and kneaded, that the most rigid 
joints are rendered pliant. I have trembled to see them dislo- 
cate the wrist and shoulder joints, and reduce them in a moment; 
their dexterity is astonishing, and Mohammed’s shampooing, at 
Brighton, is mere child’s play in comparison. Query—Would 
not gout be benefited by this remedy, provided it could be really 
introduced into England as it is used in Turkey? As a luxury, 
I cannot better describe it than in the words of Sir John Sin- 
clair: “If life be nothing but a brief succession of our ideas, the 
rapidity with which they now pass over the mind would induce 
one to believe, that, in the few short minutes he has spent in the 
bath, he has lived a number of years.” 
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EFFECTS OF CERTAIN LIQUORS. 
A View of the physical, moral, and immoral effects of certain 


liquors upon the body and mind of man, and upon his condi- 
tion in Society, by the late Dr. Rush. 


Liquors. 


Water, (to which } 
may be added 
Soda-water,) 

Molasses and wa- > 
ter, 

Molasses-beer & 

Small beer, 


Produce 


J 


) 
Cider, 

Perry, 8 
Wine, +3 
Porter and £ 
Strong-beer, a 





Punch, 

Toddy, 

arog, 

Milk-punch, 

Slings, 

Flip, 

Egg-nog, 

Liquors, 

Bitters made with 
spirits 

Raw-rum, \ 

Brandy, 

Whisky and 
Spirits in the 
morning, — 
The same two or 
three times a 

day, 

The same every 
hour in the day; 
and in the 
night, 


Produce 





Upon his body 


( Good appetite, 


Health, 

Sound sleep, 

An agreeable com- 
plexion and long 
life. 


(Strength, and a 
power in the sys- 
tem to resist the 
extremes of heat 
and cold, provid- 
ed they are taken 
in small quanti- 
ties, and chiefly 
| with meals. 

(Tremors in the 
hands, 

Sickness and puk- 
ing in the morn- 
ing, 

Indigestion, 

Belching, 

Hiccup, 

Red eyes and nose, 

Rose-buds over the 
whole face, and 
after a while a 
pallid face, 

Fetid breath, 

Hoarseness, 

A short cough, 

Sore and swelled 
legs, 

Pains in the limbs, 

Burning in the 
palms of the 
hands and soals 
of the feet, 

Jaundice, 

Dropsy, 

Loss of memory and 
self respect, 

Palsy, Apoplexy, 





| Madness, Death. 


- = 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


i” 


Upon his mind. 


A peaceable dispo- [ 


sition, 
Serenity of mind, 
Industry and 


Domestic _ happi- 


ness. { 


Cheerfulness, 
Good humour, 
Generosity and 
Social pleasures. 


a. 


Idieness, 

Peevishness, 

Quarrelling and 

Scolding, 

Obscene conversa- 
tion, 

Uncleanliness, 

Black eyes from 
fighting, 

Broken bones from 
falls, 

Adultery, 

Gaming, 4 

Lying, 

Cursing, blasphem- 
ing, 

Swearing, 

Pilfering. 

Stealing, 

Perjury, 

Picking pockets, 

House breaking, 

Assaults on the 
highway, 

Murder. 











Upon his condition 
in Society. 


Reputation 
and 
Wealth. 


Friendship, 

Honour, 

Public and private 
confidence. 


Poverty, discovered 
in a filthy house, 
and in ragged 
clothing, 

Debt, 

Detestation by fa- 
mily and friends, 

Hospital, 

Jail, 

Hard-labour, 

Chains, 

A solitary cell, 

Disgrace, 

Universal contempt, 

Iinprisonment for 
life, 

The Gallows. 


Tue following directions, by an experienced physician, for the 
management of girls, during the period of their education, should 
be carefully studied by every one engaged in the important task 
of rearing a family of children. . 


Vor. 1.—34 
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966 Education of Girls. 


The young people should rise early in summer, and in winter 
as soon as it is light. In both seasons, some agreeable occupa- 
tion should be the attraction to call them out of bed, rather than 
mere compliance with a strict rule. As soon as they rise, they 
should be presented with a portion of bread or bread and milk. 
The child may be considered as unwell from a permanent cause, 
or labouring under transient indigestion, who refuses such arti- 
cles soon after rising—an hour is too long for a child, especially 
if at all delicate, to remain in the morning without food. 

The interval of an hour should always be devoted to some 
play or active exercise ; a breakfast of milk or some of its simple 
preparations should succeed. Whatever fluids are taken at 
breakfast, should not be above a tepid warmth; in the summer 
season, when the body is not heated or in a state of perspiration, 
they should be of the temperature of the atmosphere. ‘The pre- 
vious exertion will prevent any one from sitting down chilly to 
her meal. Milk constitutes so important an article in the diet of 
children, that every exertion should be made to insure a constant 
supply, and to obtain it perfectly pure. 

After breakfast a moderate walk of twenty minutes may be al- 
lowed. Much exertion would have a tendency to disturb diges- 
tion. But even considerable exertion, with pleasurable feelings, 
will be far less prejudicial, than reluctant occupation in a posture 
by which pressure is made on the stomach, 

Two hours of sedentary occupation may succeed—in a tem- 
perature not below sixty degrees of the thermometer in common 
use. 

Of what they read, children should be required to give the 
substance in their own words—sometimes, when they are old 
enough, in writing, and sometimes in speaking. It is better to 
give nothing to be learned, in order to be repeated verbatim, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the multiplication table. Committing passages to 
memory should be trusted to a sense of their beauty ; ; without 
this, the passages will soon be forgotten—and children are fretted 
and injured by frequent tasks of this nature. The suffering of 
the body through the medium of the mind, is a thing every “day 
exemplified in the most sudden manner—but the gradual effect 
of this cause is not the less manifest to close observers. It as- 
sists in accounting for a phenomenon, which the female sex exhi- 
bits, perhaps, most frequently in early life. What is alluded to, 
is the very opposite characters presented by the same individual 
at different periods. How often is it found that those very fe- 
males are most subject to depression of spirits, whose infancy 
and childhood were distinguished by an extraordinary degree of 
sprightliness. ‘This change is produced most generally by re- 
peated trifling vexations, often resulting from an injudicious mode 
of education-—rarely from a single misfortune. 
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In about three hours after breakfast, some plain and simple 
food, in very moderate quantity, should be distributed. ‘Three 
hours are the very utmost that a child, particularly if at all 
weakly, should be allowed to go without sustenance. Every 
quarter of an hour after hunger begins to be urgent, adds its 
share to the mass of mischief, which a variety of causes has most 
commonly conspired to accumulate. An hour for work and 
study may intervene before dinner. ‘To dinner of the plainest 
animal food, and to some entertaining reading or communication 
on the part of the teacher, during a simple dessert, an hour may 
with propriety be devoted. In winter a brisk walk or cheerful 
play should succeed—and then school-exercises for an hour or 
two. But during the period of sitting, the kind of employment 
should be twice or thrice changed. Some grateful preparation 
of milk, as rice pudding, custards, blanc- -manger, or preserved 
fruit, should be served in place of tea. These articles are par- 
ticularized, because we often see over-anxious parents deprive 
children of innocent and agreeable articles on account of their 
health. Individual peculiarities, which cause certain articles to 
disagree with the stomach, will soon show themselves—otherwise, 
few plain eatables disagree with children, especially active children. 
To prevent needless privations is of some importance—-it is of 
more to prevent attention being wasted on frivolous precautions. 
Many a mother is heard to cry——“* My dear, don’t eat that—it will 
make you sick!” It would be well could we hear a few say with 
equal emotion—* don’t do that—-it will make you sick/y:” or rather 
could we see them manage with constant reference to this idea. 

The last mentioned refreshment should, in fine weather, be fol- 
lowed by a botanical excursion—at other seasons, by some active 
in-door exercise, in which, as in every thing else, the governess 
or an assistant, should join. After this, at an early hour, the chil- 
dren should retire to bed. At all times, exposure to damp must 
be guarded against.—In cold weather, the pupils should be ex- 
amined, that proper precautions against nightly chills may be taken 
when required. 

Under twelve years of age, it should be an invariable rule, that 
the hours of close application should never exceed those of 
amusement and exercise. “The children,” observes Dr. Bed- 
does, “that have made, within my knowledge, the quickest pro- 
gress——felt the deepest interest in ‘knowledge—and retained their 
acquisitions most firmly, were never detained at their books above 
an hour at a time, and seldom above half that time. So per- 
petually true is it, that the other most valuable objects are best 
secured by the very means which a regard to health enjoins. 

Proficiency in music and drawing should be given up to a ma- 
ture age—indeed until the system has become hardy, and the 
pupil is confirmed in active habits. Even when a love of bodily 
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Swaim’s Panacea. 
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exertion——a facility in seizing ideas, and a power to resist the in- 
clemency of the weather, have been acquired, some plan should 
still be devised, by which they may be retained. One day in the 
week, for example, every pupil should abandon her bench, her 
book and needle, for a long excursion. 


SWAIM’S PANACEA. 


Ir the only effect of this nostrum had been to elevate its pro- 
prietor to a carriage and a fine house, we should have been well 
satisfied to hear of him as one of those lucky adventurers who 
make the public stare for a season, and then float quietly down 
the stream of life; on which, by the by, the most buoyant bodies 
are not always the most valuable. But as the real estimation in 
which the Panacea is held by the medical profession, is not 
generally known, we bind it our duty to enlighten the public on 
this point ; the more especially, also, as Mr, Swaim persists in ad- 
ducing names and recommendations calculated to egregiously 
mislead those not fully acquainted with the entire history of the 
affair. In the year 1823 he obtained from Drs. Chapman, 
Dewees, and Gibson, of this city, favourable notices of his Pa- 
nacea, which he continues to publish in the form of certificates. 
The inference drawn by those who read the newspapers and his 
book of wonders, of course is, that the above mentioned gentle- 
men still entertain the same opinion. If he knows that they do 
not, is he right in thrusting their certificates on the public? 
What shall we say then to his persevering in this course, not- 
withstanding the open, avowed, and published statements of 
Drs. Chapman, Dewees, and Gibson of a very different tenor to 
those which he introduces in the puffs of his nostrum! 

Making use of the same language with which he begins one 
of his advertisements, “In andes to make fully known in what 
estimation Swaim’s Panacea is held by the medical profession,” 
we subjoin the formal opinions of Drs. Chapman, Dewees, and 
Gibson, as expressed in their communications to the Committee 
of the Philadelphia Medical Society, appointed to inquire into 
the remedial value of the more prominent specifics sold in Phi- 


ladelphia. 
Letter from Doctor Chapman to the Committee. 


Excepting “ Swaim’s Panacea,” I have no knowledge of any 
of the nostrums to which you allude in your communication to 
me. Early in the history of that article | was induced to employ 
it, as well from professional as common report in favour of its ef- 
ficacy, and was well pleased at the result in several cascs, But 
more extensive experience with it, soon convinced me that I had 
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Swaim’s Panacea. 


overrated its value, and for a long period I have entirely ceased 
to prescribe it. 

As to its composition I have satisfied myself, and by no equi- 
vocal evidence, that it essentially consists of a saturated decoc- 
tion of sarsaparilla with corrosive sublimate, and that it is an 
inferior preparation to the syrup de Cuisinier, principally con- 
stituted of these two ingredients, and which is now so much 
used in the practice of this city. 

It were easy to point. out, and indeed to demonstrate, the 
great mischief which has resulted from -the indiscriminate em- 
ployment of this nostrum, and I am in possession of a few cases, 
which, if you wish them, are at your service, eminently calcu- 
lated to alarm the on this subject.—[ Signed, | 
Phil’a, Sept. 29th, 1827. N. CHAPMAN, M. D. 


Dr. Gibson’s Letter to the Committee. 

Dr. Gibson, after mentioning that he has found the Panacea 
to succeed in cases of a particular disease and fail in others, 
terminates as follows.—‘I have never found the remedy of any 
service in scrophula, In several cases which have come under 
my notice, ptyalism (salivation) has followed the use of it.” 

[ Signed, } 
Phil’a, Oct. 25th, 1827. W. GIBSON, M. D. 


Dr. Dewees’s Letter to the Committee. 


In obedience to a wish expressed in your circular, as regards 
my knowledge of the effects of the medicine called Swaim’s 
Panacea, I have only to state, that | have witnessed its effects 
in only four or, at most, five cases in which it proved useful. J 
have prescribed it several times, but without any decided advan- 
tage. Signed, 

Phil’a, 26th Oct. 1827. WM. P. DEWEES, M. D. 


It seems then from the testimony of those whose certificates in 
favour of Swaim’s Panacea have been so much relied on by the 
proprietor, his friends and coadjutors, that nothing is adduced 
therein calculated to inspire any confidence whatever in its use. 
On the contrary, Dr. Chapman’s having long since ceased to 
prescribe it, and his pointing out cases of its alarming effects, Dr. 
Gibson’s never having seen it succeed in scrofula, the constant 
failures when Dr, Dewees has prescribed it, are all circum- 
stances well calculated to deter from recommending it. The 
only decided effect is that pointed out by Dr. Gibson, viz: of its 
salivating. 

It remains for the public to choose between the opinions of 
these gentlemen given in 1823, from limited trials of the Pa- 
nacea, ‘and those advanced in 1827, after a more enlarged ex- 
perience of its effects. For ourselves, we hold it to be our duty 
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270 Effects of Regimen. 


so long as Mr. Swaim persists in publishing the first, to continue 
to present the second. On a future occasion we shall exhibit the 
opinions on this subject of other medical gentlemen, “ who in 
their private as well as public characters are deservedly ranked 
among the most scientific of the profession.” 


THE EFFECTS OF REGIMEN. 


SocraTEs is said to have been the only inhabitant of Athens, 
who, during the prevalence of the plague in that city, escaped 
infection: this circumstance the historians unanimously attri- 
bute to the strict temperance which he constantly observed—in 
conjunction it may be added, with his well-known equanimity of 
mind under the most trying circumstances. 

Cicero is described by Plutarch, as being at one period of his 
life, extremely weakly and emaciated ; and affected with a de- 
bilitated condition of the stomach which obliged him to restrict 
himself to a very small portion of simple food. He travelled to 
Athens, however, for the recovery of his health—where by re- 
sorting to Gymnastic exercises, his body was so much strengthen- 
ed, that in a short period it became firm and robust. His voice 
aleo, which had been harsh and feeble, was rendered full, sweet, 
and sonorous. 

The same author informs us, that Julius Caesar was originally 
of a slender habit of body—had a soft and pale skin—was trou- 
bled with pains in the head, and subject to epilepsy—but by con- 
tinual marches—a simple mode of life and plain food, he was 
enabled to bear up against his infirmities—and found the exer- 
cises and hardships of a military life the most effectual remedy for 
the diseases with which he was threatened. 


TO CONSUMPTION.—Kirke White. 


Gently, most gently on thy victim’s head, 
Consumption, lay thy hand !-—let me de cay, 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away, 

And softly go to slumber with the dead. 

And if ’tis true, what holy men have said, 

That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of death, to those good men who fall thy prey, 

O let the aerial music round my bed, 

Dissolving sad in dying symphony, 

Whisper the solemn warning in mine car: 

That I may bid my weeping friends good-by 
Ere I depart upon my journey drear, 

And smiling faintly on the painful past, 

Compose my decent head, and breathe my last. 
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AGES OF THE POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


SYNOPSIS of the Ages of the Populaticn of Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the return made to Parliament in 1821, in thirteen 
gradations of age ; distinguishing the Males from the Females ; 
and England, Wales, Scotland, and the Metropolis separately. 
The results being deduced from the No. of 10,000 as a com- 
mon calculator. 

|GreaT-BRITAIN, ENGLAND. | WALEs. | SCOTLAND. | Merropotss. | 








Ages. Male Female} Male Female; Male Female) Male Female 





1538. 1444. (|1514. 1382. {1494. 1294. |1397. 1216 
5 1343. 1268. {1407. 1281. |1357. 1177. |1095. 995 
10 1169. 1056. |1210. 1093. |1247. 1057. | 936. 834. 
15 988. 995. |1009. 1003. |1032. 1048. | 865. 959. 
20 1470. 1684. |1433. 1560. {1490. 1769. /1718 2062. 
30 1155. 1210. |1109. 1163. {1095. 1204. (1548. 1567. 
40 941. 932.6 | 871.4 911.6 | 895.4 937.9 1204. 1092. 
50 665.6 653.3 646.3 672.6 | 649.9 711.6 | 730.7 690.9 | 
60 4476 458. | 474.8 535.5 | 458.1 502.2 | 3536 3888 | 
70 221.9 228.2 | 243.6 281.4 / 216.3 225.5; 1285 156.4 | 
80 56.25 64.85 74.09 104.8 | 5822 65.18 22.47 34.64) 
90 100 4.15 5.75, 7.54 10.95) 6.71 7.42, 1.69 3.93) 

Above 100 12 22 09 50 43 60 21 32) 
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_Numer. Radix. |10,000. 10,000. |10,00¢. 10,000. |10,000. 10,000. |10,000. 10,000. | 








PAUPERISM AND PAUPER TAXATION, 
Comparative view of the extent of Pauperism and Pressure of 
Pauper Taxation, at different periods ; showing the alarming 
increase of degradation and privation, on the part of the labour- 
ing, and increase of pressure on all the industrious and pro- 
ductive Classes. 





Pavurer FaMILigs. 1802-3 | 1812-13 | 1813-14 | 1814-15 1821-2 | 





1 

| 
Relieved per} In Workhouse 83,468) 97,223, 94,085} 88,115 % 
manently. § Not in Workhouse 336,200) 434,441) 430,140; 406,887 
Relieved occasionally Se ee 305,600) 440,249, 429,770) 400,971 





The number o 
persons receiv 
ing relief not 
included in the 
returns for this 


Total No. of Families Relieved - -| 725,568} 971,913) 953,915 895,773: 





—_—— --—— ~~ — 


Total No. of Families in England and 
Wales at the different periods - - 
Proportion out of 100 receiving relief 


1,850,000) '2,142,148 
Annual rate of relief to each un ex 
) 


40 45 =| Ad 42 


£5 12 646 16 10) £6 12 0} £6 110 
| 


relieved, dividing the total sum ex- 
pended, by the total No. relieved - 
Scale of subsistence in lbs. of Bread, 
according to the Average price of 
Wheat ineach Year - - - - - 


th 


judging fron 
he results here ex 


167 | .109 | 123 | 1165 





ibited, 





Total Sum expended in each Year - £4,077,89 16,656,105 6,294,58415,418,045 6,358,703 
Equivalent in Quarters of Wheat - - 1,209,756 | 1,061,438)1,157,625 1,484,615 2,250,868 














Total No. of persons in Friendly Soci. | 704,350, _821,319| 833,728| 925,439, 





Proportion of Deaths in the Cities of the United States.—In the seventh number of this 


Journal we presented a view of the proportion of deaths in various cities of Europe— 


since then we have been enabled to obtain from authentic documents, a statement of the 
proportion which the deaths each year, in five of our own cities, bear to their respective 
populations. In Philadelphia it is 1 in 45.68—In Boston 1 in 41.26—In New York 1 in 
37.83—In Baltimore ] in 35.44—In Charleston 1 in 36.50. 











The Dyspeptic. 


THE DYSPEPTIC. 


One of the most uncomfortable beings on the earth is a dyspeptic. To most 
other invalids there is some hope of a change, some prospect of a termination to 
their complaints, or at least some occasiona! intervals of freedom from affliction. 
‘To fevers there is a speedy close, cither in health, or in that final issue which puts 
an end to all troubles—The small-pox and measles come but once ; and the gout 
allows some intervals of ease. Even the consumption, wasting and cureless, 
does not deprive the patient of hope, but turns to him continually the bright side 
of things, and at the worst terminates ere long in the peaceful grave. But for 
dyspepsy there is no hope; it is dark, discouraging, and cheerless in its progress, 
and affords no reasonable prospect of a termination. It will neither kill the 
patient nor depart from him. It is more hopeless than a sentence of imprison- 
ment for life, for here there is some chance of a pardon. . 

It is curious to mark the effects of dyspepsy in the countenance, motions, and 
demeanour of the patient. Observe that man walking by himself, with a feeble 
gait, and inelastic step; pressing his hands on the region of his stomach, stoop- 
ing in his attitude and regarding nobody—in all probability he is a dyspeptic. 
Cast your eye upon that man in the corner of the room, sitting apart from the rest 
of the company, seldom speaking unless spoken to, and satirical, or morose, when 
he does speak—there is strong reason to conclude he is a dyspeptic. Look at 
that slender-built man, with long, lean fingers, projecting shoulder blades, and 
legs that indicate a plentiful lack of flesh—a countenance half way between pale 
and sallow, a slight tinge of yellow in his eyes, a dry skin, and hair that stands 
every way for want of moisture—there can be hardly a question but he is a 
dyspeptic. 

Nothing can be more wayward and capricious than a dyspeptic’s stomach. It is 
almost as difficult to please as a spoilt child, or a monarch ruined by indulgence. 
It is faint without being actually hungry ; and craves the stimulus of food without 
feeling the demands of a genuine appetite. It seems to ask a “ little wine” for its 
“often infirmities;” and yet it dreads that the strength produced by wine to-day 
will be followed by increased debility on the morrow. It takes in food to satisfy 
a morbid craving ; but shudders while it does so, for the oppression which will 
inevitably follow. 

Immediately after dining, the dyspeptic is visited by the spirit of drowsiness ; 
slumber presses hard upon his faculties, and he feels it impossible, without some 
bodily or mental effort, to keep himself awake. He perhaps indulges in the dis- 
position to sleep, and wakes but to repent of his indulgence. His mouth is 
parched and feverish, his head confused, and his whole body languid and uncom. 
fortable. But whether he indulge in the afternoon nap or not, his sleep of the 
night is apt to be fitful and unrefreshing ; disturbed by strange fantasies and uneasy 
dreams; while long before morning he begins to turn from side to side on his com- 
fortless pillow. He perceives a nauseating taste on his tongue ; though restless, he 
feels no disposition to rise; and when at length he musters sufficient resolution 
to leave his bed, he feels such faintness and lassitude that any sort of business or 
motion is a burden to him, until he is in some measure renovated and prepared 
for the concerns of the day, by his accustomed beverage of strong coffee. 

Among all the afflictions of a dyspeptic, the depressing effects of a rainy, misty, 
or cloudy day, are not the least. On such a day, lowness of spirits, blues of the 
bluest cast, and a disposition to hate the world and all that is in it, seize and press 
upon him. He looks upon the dark side of every thing; he feels unhappy now, 
and doubts if ever he had a happy moment in his life, or ever shall. ‘The world 
appears a very wretched world, unworthy the attention of a man of sense, and 
containing nothing that one should wish for, whether of power, riches, friendship, 
or fame. But the clouds disperse, and with them vanishes much of the gloom from 
the dyspeptic’s mind. He is a slave to the caprices of the weather, and cloud 
and sunshine vary at will the scanty measure of his earthly enjoyments. 
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